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The  White  Cane  and  the  Baseball  Bat 

This  Article  Was  Prompted  by  a  Number  of  Inquiries  I  Received  About  My  Enjoyment  of  Baseball.  These 
Inquiries  Were  So  Extensive  That  I  Thought  It  Might  Be  of  General  Interest  to  Baseball 
Fans  to  Know  How  a  Blind  Man  Might  Find  Much  Pleasure  in  the  Great  Game 


WHAT  can  a  blind  man  see  at  a  base- 
ball game? 
That  question  predominated  in  the 
minds  of  a  thousand  fans  throughout  two 
sections  of  the  grand-stand  as  their  eyes 
caught  the  flash  of  my  white  cane. 

I  felt  their  gazes  and  with  keen  ears  picked 
from  the  tumultuous  murmer  many  of  their 
diversified  remarks.  On  the  left,  a  caustic 
remark  by  some  gruff- voiced  smart  alec: 

"Hey  Blindy!  This  game'U  be  bout  as  clear 
to  you  as  black  mud,  won't  it?" 

My  comrade  drew  up  short.    The  muscles 
of  his    arm  twitched 
beneath  my  fingers. 

"Don't  mind  that, 
Bill,"  I  urged  and  we 
strode  on. 

Over  to  the  right, 
some  well  meaning 
lady  clucked  her 
tongue  and  uttered: 
"Look!  A  blind  man! 
What  a  pity — what  a 
pity — ."  But  sympa- 
thy bestowed  upon  me 
is  wasted.  I  fear  it 
far  more  than  criti- 
cism. 

In  the  aisle,  the 
rasping  voice  of  a  pro- 
gram vender,  "Progr- 
a-a-m  —  Prog-r-a-a-m 
— Line-up  for  today's 
game — Progr — ."  He 
chopped  his  word 
short  with  a  grunt  as 
he  spied  me.  I  had 
to  laugh. 

From  far  above  us 
the  cheery  greeting  of 
some  friend,  "Hi  there, 
Al!  We're  gonna  win 
today."  Raising  my 
hand,  I  waved  an  ap- 
preciative acknowl- 
edgement of  his  op- 
timistic salutation. 

We  moved  on  to  find  our  seats  far  down 
front  where  I  could  follow  the  course  of  the 
ball  by  the  sound  of  impact  in  gloves.  With 
the  noises  of  the  grand-stand  behind  us,  sounds 
from  the  playing  field  are  more  clearly  inter- 
preted. 

I  knew  those  players,  could  visualize  every 
move  they  made;  knew  their  weaknesses,  their 
strong  points  and  could  almost  predict  their 
play  under  any  circumstance.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  enjoy  the  game  as  much 
as  any  sighted  person  for  to  know  the  par- 
ticipants in  any  sport  is  to  enhance  its  interest. 
To  further  complete  the  enjoyment  of  base- 
ball all   that   is   needed  is   to   know   a  little 
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intimate  history  of  the  members  of  the  club. 

For  instance,  as  soon  as  I  sat  down,  I  heard 
a  baseball  bat  raked  across  the  wire  netting 
before  me.  A  friendly  voice  spoke,  "H'lo 
there  Al!  Glad  to  have  you  out.  We're  going 
to  show  you  a  real  game  today."  It  was  Jake 
Atz,  field  manager  for  the  Tulsa  Oilers,  who 
is  never  so  busy  that  he  cannot  stop  for  a 
word  of  cheer  if  in  his  heart  he  believes  those 
utterances  will  add  sunshine  to  someone's  life. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  swap  jokes  with 
this  old  leaguer,  to  kid  him  about  his  name 
which  covers  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  in 


three  letters  and  to  chide  him  about  his 
'Walter  Johnson  limp." 

Jake  Atz's  baseball  career  dates  back  to 
1896. 

From  those  early  days  come  the  story  for 
which  he  is  noted  throughout  the  baseball 
world.  That  first  year  he  played  with  the 
New  Orleans  Pelicans,  he  was  known  as  Zim- 
merman and  the  club  paid  alphabetically  so 
long  as  funds  lasted.  Sometimes,  it  seems, 
they  didn't  reach  the  Z's.  When  Jake  reported 
for  practice  the  following  year  he  was  greeted 
in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  by  Mr.  Heinneman, 
owner  of  the  Pelicans.  "Hello  there  Zimmie! 
How  are  you?" 


Jake  retorted,  "Zimmie  HELL!  My  name's 
Atz!    When  do  you  pay  off?" 

Whether  his  name  was  Zimmerman  or  Atz 
mattered  little  to  Jake  in  1907,  08,  and  09.  H 
was  helping  the  Chicago  White  Sox  mak 
baseball  history.  He  swept  the  "hot  ones' 
up  around  second  and  third  with  the  unfailing 
efficiency  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  while  his  club, 
known  as  the  Hitless  Wonders,  were  pennant 
contenders  for  two  years. 

In  a  game  with  the  Senators,  in  1908,  he 
was  hit  on  the  hip  by  one  of  Walter  Johnson's 
speed  balls.  This  old  injury  was  aggravated 
by  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza in  1922  and  Jake 
will  be  compelled  to 
limp  .for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  One  day  I 
asked  him  why  he 
didn't  dodge  that  fast 
one  of  the  Old  Master. 
Jake's  chuckle  and 
answer  was  typical. 
He  said:"Did  you  ever 
see  a  man  dodge 
stray  bullet?" 

I  can  well  appreciate 
his  difficulties  when  I 
recall  the  mad  scram- 
bles of  my  own  schol- 
astic baseball  days 
dodging  dark  one. 
heaved   past    my  ol 
pet  slugger  by  some 
corn -fed  Oklahoma 
up-start.    I  treasur 
those    memories,  an 
to  me   the  haltin 
stride  of  Jake  Atz  i 
a  badge  of  honor. 

The  friendliness  of 
this  limping  idol  of 
the  fans,  the  kindness 
of  Art  Griggs,  who 
once  starred  with  De- 
troit, Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis  and  now 
presides  over  the 
promising  destinies  of  the  Tulsa  Oilers,  and 
the  congeniality  of  Don  Stuart,  business  man- 
ager, are  all  contributing  factors  toward  nr 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  game,  baseball 
Each  year  they  present  me.  with  (  a  doubl 
pass  and  their  willing  expMuaH6ris'<;o;\cerning 
plays  and  players  help' breach  the' 'gap'  other- 
wise existing  through  aft  ardent  fan's  'hiss  oi 
eyesight.  l-  Q  (, 

What  can  a  blind  man  -see  a\  'aCtya'sekil! 
game?  <~J  j  K.  £  |-  j  L, 

With  just  a  liljtle  suggestion  now  and  tin" 
from  my  comrade  <o  help  in  ur.ta-JgJ'ng  com- 
plicated plays,  I  am  enabled  through  sounds 
from  the  playing  field  and  the  reactions  of 


A  blind  man  at  the  ball  game  hears  the  crash  of  leather  against  wood.  He  sees  the  out- 
fielders give  chase  as  the  batsman  races  around  the  sacks.  He  sees  the  runner  slide  into 
third  as  the  baseman,  with  relayed  ball  in  his  hands,  makes  a  desperate  lunge  at  the 
runner.  He  sees  the  coach,  in  unconscious  support  of  his  mate,  indicate  .the  runner  was 
safe.    He  sees  the  plate  umpire  move  up  to  be  in  position  to  judge  the  play 
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The  Detroit  Tigers,  American  League  pennant  winners  of  1934.  Left  to  right,  front 
row — Lynwood  Rowe,  Herman  Clifton,  Del  Baker,  coach,  Joyner  White,  Gordan  (Mickey) 
Cochrane,  manager,  Cy  Perkins,  coach,  and  Pete  Fox.  Second  row — Rudolph  York, 
Eldon  Auker,  Marvin  Owen,  Ray  Hayworth,  William  Rogell,  Vic  Sorrell,  Tommy  Bridges 
and  Hank  Greenberg.  Third  row — Heinie  Schuble,  Frank  Doljack,  Charles  Gehringer, 
Luke  Hamlin,  Elon  Hogsett,  Fred  Marberry  and  Leon  Goslin.     Top  row — Denny  Carroll, 

trainer,  Whitey  Willis,  bat  boy,  Carl  Fisher,  Alvin  Crowder  and  Gerald  Walker 
The  National  League  champions,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  did  not  have  a  group  picture 
taken  before,  during  or  after  the  World's  Series 


le  other  fans  to  visualize  every  play  and  to 
njoy  the  entire  game  as  much  as  any  sighted 
individual. 

The  umpire's  important  outburst,  "Stri-k- 
-ke  three!"  or  "Bawfouh — taka  wauk!"  tells 
me  that  our  pitcher's  control  is  effective  or 
wobbly.    To  the  blind  every  sound  denotes 
ction    and    leaves   a    mental   picture.  The 
sharpness  of  the  crack  of  the  bat  tells  how 
lard  the  ball  has  been  hit  as  well  as  the  dull 
lick  announces  a  foul  tip.    The  swish  of  the 
all  through  the  grass,  its  thud  against  the 
round  or  in  the  glove  of  some  player  are 
le   sounds   overlooked  by  the   sighted  but 
hey  are  the  things  watched  or  listened  for 
y  the  blind. 
When  the  clean-up  batter  for  that  opposing 
earn  stepped  up  to  the  plate,  certainly  I  saw 
im!     Through  the  remarks  of   the  crowd. 
'Hey    there,    baby    elephant!"      Or  "Big 
Enough!    Have  you  any  brothers  bigger  than 
you?"    The  entire  throng  laughed  and  jeered 
at  the  batter    A  roar  from  the  stands  mounted 
as  the   umpire  yelled,  "stri-k-ke  one,"  then 
suddenly   hushed   as   the   crack   of   the  bat 
sounded  above  the  din.    A  few  gasps,  a  few 
murmurs  and  a  few  seconds  later  a  sprinkling 
:  hand  claps  told  me  that  the  big  player 
as  trotting  home  from  third  and  somewhere 
/er  the  fence  the  ball  was  still  traveling, 
ith  two  out,  he  had  scored  a  man  ahead  of 
m  and  our  catcher  went  back  for  the  next 
batter's  tall  one  to  tfMte  the  side. 

Thai  Texas  pitcher  had  plenty  of  "stuff" 
judging  from  the  wav  our  batters  were  retired 
one,  ,,tpr-T|,  'th&e  fashion  and  the  way  his 
averyV'<prtcn  j.arred  into  the  catcher's  mitt. 

In  the, fourth  inning,  with,  the  score  two 
5  nothing  and  gnjy  one;  out,  the  big  man 
came  up  ;agaiii  with  the  bases  loaded.  Boos 
arid-'j£exs  greeted  his  st^rtd  at  the  plate  as  our 
twirled  f&Gtd  him.    From  far  above  us  some 


in 


fan  yelled,  "Come  on!  Shoot  'em  over!  Pitch 
yourself  out  of  this  hole." 

Our  pitcher  did  that  very  unfortunate  thing. 
He  accidentally  grooved  one  and  amid  moans 
from  all  around,  the  score  leaped  to  six  and 
as  the  pitcher  faced  the  next  batter  the  bases 
were  empty.  By  the  time  the  seventh  inning 
had  rolled  around,  the  ardor  of  the  fans  had 
been  dampened  somewhat.  Their  reaction  to 
every  like  play  was  still  identical  but  lacking 
some  in  enthusiasm.  Again  the  big  batter 
came,  but  this  time  the  throng  moaned  and 
held  their  breath.  One  man,  to  my  right, 
asked  his  companion,  "Where  did  they  get 
that  big  ox?" 

"Aw — I  dunno.  Guess  some  rattlesnake 
chased  him  out  from  behind  a  cactus  bush 
down  there  somewhere  in  Texas." 

Somehow  I  felt  the  snake  had  committed 
an  unjust  act  by  running  that  terrific  walloper 
out  into  the  open  but  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  about  it.  My  meditations  were  cut 
short,  however,  by  that  familiar  ringing  whack 
of  baseball  bat  against  horsehide.  A  few 
seconds  later  something  thudded  against  the 
boards,  deep  in  left  field.  It  had  not  been  the 
sharp  rattle  of  a  ball,  it  was  a  heavy  muffled 
thud.  Around  me  went  up  a  mighty  roar. 
Suddenly  everyone  stood  up.  From  the  play- 
ing field  came  the  patter  of  running  feet.  No 
one  needed  to  tell  me.  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Easterling,  once  with  Detroit  and  now 
playing  left  field  for  the  Oilers,  had  made  a 
running  leap  into  the  air  to  make  the  catch 
and  had  crashed  into  the  fence.  A  breathless 
silence  descended  over  the  stands.  Anxious 
moments  passed,  then  the  fans  broke  into 
wild  cheering.  He  had  arisen  to  stay  in 
the  game. 

The  next  man  up  singled  sharply.  The 
following  batter  hit  the  first  pitched  ball.  I 
heard  it  swish  through  the  grass.    I  felt  the 


pall  of  the  crowd.  The  ball  thudded  into  a 
glove  and  a  second  later  into  another.  The 
fans  went  wild.    Again  I  had  seen  the  play 

by  sound. 

Newsome,  our  shortstop,  had  made  his 
usual  brilliant  stop  and  with  dazzling  speed 
had  stepped  on  second  and  doubled  to  Hooks 
at  first.  That  fast  play  brought  the  crowd 
out  of  their  lethargy.  As  those  two  young 
Oilers  trotted  in,  they  received  a  great  ovation 
from  the  stands  and  well  it  is  too,  for  their 
days  with  the  minors  are  limited  and  some- 
time in  the  near  future  they  will  grace  the 
diamonds  of  the  majors. 

After  the  stretch  period  the  crowd  started 
the  rhythmic  stamping  of  feet  and  clanging 
of  pop  bottles  against  seats  to  rattle  the 
opposing  pitcher  and  force  a  needed  break 
in  scoring  events.   It  seemed  to  work  its  magic. 

Chuck  Hostettler,  probably  the  fastest  man 
in  baseball  today,  stretched  an  easy  hit  into 
a  double.  The  next  batter  got  a  scratch  hit 
and  Hostettler's  flying  feet  carried  him  across 
the  plate  before  the  bewildered  Texans  could 
realize  that  anyone  would  have  the  nerve  to 
attempt  such  play. 

During  the  rest  of  that  inning,  bats  cracked, 
boards  rattled  and  fandom  went  bedlam.  It 
ended  with  the  score  tied,  in  a  loud  protest 
from  five  thousand  tongues  crying,  "Kill  'em! 
Robber — robber!  Boo — oo!"  as  the  umpire 
called  a  close  play  at  home  "out." 

I  heard  the  crowd  groan  again  in  the  ninth 
as  the  first  Texan  stepped  to  the  plate.  I 
knew  it  was  the  big  walloper  up  and  held  my 
breath  as  yells  of  "Walk  him"  broke  from  all 
sides.  The  pitcher  didn't  walk  him.  The 
boards  in  center  field  swayed  with  the  impact 
of  the  ball  and  the  batter  pulled  up  at  third. 
It  w'as  a  tense  moment. 

I  s'at  on  the  edge  of  my  seat.  Through  the 
game,  my  ears  had  nobly  performed  the  duty 
of  eyes.  What  now?  Would  I  be  able  to 
catch  that  next,  all-important  play?  Would 
the  sounds  from  the  field  register  before  the 
lightning-like  reaction  of  the  nerve-strained 
fans  drowned  them?  I  wondered — then  a  bat 
cracked.  A  "plop"  at  first.  Hooks  had 
snagged  a  liner  for  the  first  out  but  the  throw 
to  third  was  a  trifle  too  slow  to  catch  the 
runner  before  he  got  back.  The  tension  was 
slightly  relieved.  With  that  runner  still  on 
third  a  sacrifice  fly  would  score  him  and 
probably  win  the  game. 

After  the  umpire  had  called,  "Baw  tuh!" 
the  batter  connected  hard  with  the  pitcher's 
next  offering. 

Tremulous  "ohs"  and  "aws"  broke  from 
the  lips  of  many.  Breaths  caught  and  dead 
silence  followed.  From  right  center  field 
came  the  muffled  tip,  then  the  sound  of  tearing 
cleats  as  the  man  on  third  raced  toward  home. 
I  had  a  mental  picture  of  Johnny  Stoneham's 
mighty  throw  and  the  race  between  the  ball 
and  base-runner.  The  catcher's  mitt  seemed 
to  explode  and  I  went  hoarse  with  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  as  the  umpire  yelled,  "You're 
out!" 

For  two  more  nerve-racking  innings,  I 
watched  that  game  before  Alex  Hooks  drove 
one  far  over  the  fence  to  come  home  in  a  new 
flame  of  glory  and  to  write  finis  to  as  thrilling 
a  game  as  I  ever  witnessed  when  I  had  both 
(Continued  on  page  327) 


of  which  were  spent  as  a  player 
with  the  Reds.  While  he  ney/r 
rVached  the  three  hundred  Jet- 
ting mark  in  the  big  t'mie  he 
was\  a  tough  man  to  /fitch  to 
and  Mangerous  in  ther  clinches. 
His  minor  league  fcratting  was 
above  par.  In  1924  he  slapped 
eleven  bfWles  in A  even  consecu- 
tive timesVt  b/t,  a  feat  that  is 
as  rare  as  \/  unassisted  triple 
play. 

Chuck's  /  managerial  experi- 
ence date/  fronY  1932  when  he 
assumed ycharge  oMhe  Nashville 
club.  He  held  tha\  post  until 
.called  fip  to  the  Rechi  (barring 
'his  brief  leave  to  th\  Giants 
near  /he  close  of  1933) 

D/essen  should  make  go'oa  as 
a  /manager  in  the  National 
eague.  He  has  ability,  imagi- 
nation, aggressiveness.  That's  a 
combination  hard  to  beat. 

The  White  Cane  and 
the  Baseball  Bat 

(Continued  from  page  308) 
eyes.    Without  actual  use  of 
.my  eyes,  I  had  seen  with  my 
ears   every   play   which  had 
Ibeen  made  on  the  field. 
I    In    fact,    when    the  home 
[team  is  losing,  I  go  into  a 
[despondency  as  deep  as  any 
^eagle-eyed  follower  of  the  na- 
tional pastime  and  my  exul- 
tation is  as  high  when  victory 
is  snatched  from  defeat.  In 
addition  to  these  realistic  ex- 
periences, I  also  have  ideal- 
istic dreams.    In  one  of  them 
I    am   in   the   midst  of  the 
thundering  throng  at  a  World 
Series    game    where  those 
players   I    have   known  and 
loved  in  the  minors  are  scin- 
[tillating  stars  in  the  big-time 
classic.    Should  that  privilege 
Ibver  come  to  me,  no  spectator 
mn  the  stands  will  "see"  more 
Ithan   I   do.     Then,   when  I 
[have  laid  that  last  great  ex- 
perience away  in  my  store- 
house  of  memories,    I  shall 
fciave  found  that  great  com- 
pensation for  the  pain  I  felt 
■when  I  tenderly  laid  away  my 
K>ld  baseball  bat  and  took  up 
the  white  cane. 
I  »  » 

iVnswers  to  Questions 
Ik     on  Page  306 / 

^RNCap  Anson  climbed  to  the 
1400  baTfcmg  circle  twite.  He  hit 
|421  in  188\and  .407  n  1879. 
I  2.  Ed  De^hamty  led  both 
■eagues  in  baj-fmgv  He  topped 
»e  National  Leagues,  in  1899 
Hbh  .408/and  in  1903  Tsd  the 
■neripan  League  with  .376/\ 
^■iVBilly    Hamilton    stole  a? 


hundred  or  more  bases  thre 
years  in  a  row,  1889,  1890  an 
1891. 

4.  Mathewson's  greatest  nu 
>er  of  victories  in  one  seas/m 
-as  37,  made  in  1908. 

5.  Hans  Wagner  broke  ihto 
professional  baseball  as  an  put- 
finder. 

Cy  Young  pitched  /hree 
mayjor  league  no  hit  games — 
September  18,  1897,  afeainst 
Cincinnati ;  May  5,  1904,  Against 
the  Athletics  and  June  3/),  1908, 
against  the  Yankees. 

7.  ffred  Clarke  made/ five  hits 
in  five!  at  bats  in  his  first  major 
leaguelgame  (June  30/  1894,  off 
Gus  Weyling,  pitchfr  of  the 
PhiUiel). 

8.  Big  Sam  Tho/npson  held 
the  manor  league  hpme  run  to 
tal  (124)  until  Ri/th  passed  it 
on  Junel23,  1921 

9.  Jimrny  Collins  is  the  only 
major  liague  third  baseman 
who  hanViled  more  than  600 
chances  in\  one  spason.  He  made 
601  in  18 

10.  SamlCra^ford  was  known 
as  "Wahop  Sam"  throughout 
the  American /League  circuit. 

11.  The  rnpst  one-sided  shut- 
out in  the  National  League  was 
pitched  by  Old  Hoss  Radbourne 
against  the/Phillies,  August  21, 
1883.   The/siore  was  26-0. 

12.  Bakfer  iled  the  American 
League  in/hoine  runs  four  years 
in  a  row,/l911,  1912,  1913,  1914 
with  9,  10,  12  md  8  re'spectively 

13.  Cnief  lender  is  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian. 

14.  Turkey 
played  center 
J.  J.  McGraw 
ship  club. 

15.  Wild  Bill  HDonovan  played 
with  the  Washington  Nationals 
and  thfe  Brooklyn  Nationals. 

16.  /Willie  Keeler  was  stopped 
by  pitcher  FranW  Killen,  after 
hittint  safely  in  44  games. 

17.  /  The  first  major,  league 
playar  to  retire  in  His  prime  was 
Jim  /  McCormick,  dtf  the  Pitts- 
burgh club.  He  announced  his 
retirement  at  the  dose  of  the 
188v  season  and  kept  his  word. 

8.  The  first  American  League 
no/  hit  game  was  pitched  by  Cal- 
lahan, of  the  White  Sobc,  against 
Detroit,  September  20,\l902. 

19.  The  first  trip  aftroad  by 
professional  baseball  teams  was 
in  1874  when  Boston  and  the 

thletics,  of  Philadelphia,  went 
jto  England.  Fourteen  games 
/were  played. 

20.  Burleigh  Grimes  was  the 
last  active  spitball  pitcher  in  the 
majors. 


Mike   D  o  n  1  i  n 
leld  for  the  late 
first  champion- 


FORGET  TH 
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GRAND  OL 


TRAINER 


\T  EEP  Absorbine  Jr/handy, 
and  it's  no  trick  at  all  to 
keep  the  old  soup  bone  in 
condition  between  seasons. 

Whether  you're7  barnstorm- 
ing or  playing /the  hot  stove 
league,  this  famous  liniment 


is  a  completj 
itself. 


trainer's  kit  in 


For  more7  than  forty  years 
stars  of /the  majors  and  mi- 
nors have  used  it  to  keep  the 
salary Xving  from  getting  rusty 
— to/smooth  away  the  kinks. 

Besides,  as  everybody  knows, 


ii  is  the  original  and  effecti] 
remedy  for  Athlete's  Foot-j 
ana  a  cool  relief  to  stingii 
smarting  feet  after  a  po| 
season  exhibition  game, 
round  of  golf. 

Your\  drug  store  camel 
Absorbine  Jr.  The  price 
$1.25-+-but  it  is  concentrate) 
so  that  each  application  cost 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cenl 
That's  why  it  pays  to  refu^ 
substitutes 

For  a  free  sample,  writ 
today  to  W\  F.  Young,  Inc^ 
Springfield,  ^Massachusetts. 


BSORBINE  JR 

Relieves  sore  muscles,  muscular  aches,  bruises,  sprains,  sleeplessness 

Athlete's  Foot 


/ 


'e  electric  baseball  game 

he  plays  of  big  league  baseball  right  at 
ifinger  tips.  instantaneous  action  and 
King  thrills  as  found  in  no  other  game. 

J  $2.50  postpaid.    Send  name  and  address  to  receive 
literature  and   illustrated  folder.     THE  ELECTRIC/ 
CO.  INC.,  DEPT.  B,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

IK  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

today  for  valuable  7  2 -page  booklet  "How  to  j^et 
Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form — both  FREE. 
Randolph,  557  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL 

_  JY  LINCOLN  HEAD  PENNIES.    Will  p/y  up  to 
fc\each  if  over  ten  years  old.    Indian  Head  Pennies 
\up  to  $51.00  each.     Send   10c  f or  /  BUYING 
[LOG.    CONTINENTAL  COIN  CO.,  INCORPORATED, 
Til  W.  Jackson,  Chicago. 

•NEIXL'S  GREAT  BASEBAtX  GAME 

"The  greatest  of  all  baseball  garnet 
hllinVl   Realistic!    With  224  Big  League  Players  I 

Defuse  Model  $1.50     Cheaper  Model  $1.00 
Vo  fan  should  be  without  this  truly  hne  garnet" 
Storecards  (For  28  Games/  50c 
fO'NEIXL'S  GREAT  BASEBALL  GAME 
14  CHAf  IN  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

tOOKLET 

f ILLUSTRATED 

I  w  to  THROW  Them  and  Their  ROTATION 

fcribes  straight  ball,  heavy  ball,  roondhouse  outcurves,  in- 
nt,  drop,  slow  ball,  fork  ball,  screfo  ball,  infire.  crossfire, 
it  ball,  etc.,  gives  causes  for  wiloness.  how  to  curb  home 
Ihitters.  and  other  valuable  information. 

fp  up  25c  in  an  envelope  with  your  return  address  on  and 
1  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  this/ valuable  booklet  postpaid. 

HARLES  PAULSEN 


isEBALL  CURVES: 


Minden,  Nebraska 


TYLE 

MfcOirVNICAL 

:ncil 


Made  of  Unbreakable  Pyroxy- 
lin with  /Attached  Clip — Holds 
Size  Lead — Propels, 
and    expels    the  lead. 
jws    in    center  where 
a  chamber  for  extra 
an  eraser. 


Standar 
repels 
Unscri 
there 
lead  ai 


REE 


rith  a  one 
year's  subscription  to 

BASEBALL 
MAGAZINE 
at  $2.00 

((Canada  and  Foreign  $2.50) 

If  order  with  full  remittance 
i£    sent  direct    to    our  office 

COUPON 


/BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO. 
70  Fifth  Ave.\  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  —  Enclosed   find  $2.00 
(Foreign  $2.50)  fori  a  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  Baseball  Magazine  starting 

with  V  ■  issue  and  send 

free  the  Pencil  described  above. 


Name 
Street 
City  . 


State 


1934  EDITION 

IH0'$  WHO  IN  BASEBALL 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL  LEADING  NEWSSTANDS 
AT  25c  A  COPY 

BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO.  Publisher* 
7fl  Fifth  Ave  v™l*  fif„ 


A  Mid-Winter  Night's 
Dream 

^Continued  from  page  325) 

for\vou  two  guys.  But  where 
does\hat  leave  me  in  this  trad- 
ing business?  I  still  want  Mike's 
pump-gun.  But  he  won't  trade 
it — with  \wenty  bucks — for  my 
flivver. 

Howie  LVes  (pouring  more 
wet  refreshment  by  the  fire)  — 
Lissen  —  hie  -A  why  don't  you 
guys  make  a  three-cornered  deal 
for  the  pump-guV  and  the  fliv- 
ver. Even  if  M\ke,  who  still 
owns  the  pump-gui},  don't  want 
the  flivver,  Joe 

Second  Baseball  WLanager- 
But  Joe  doesn't  own  \he  pump- 
gun  to  trade  me. 

Howie  Lyes — I  kno^ — hie — 
but  Joe's  club  owns  Lefty  Clar- 
ence Ginsberg,  that  relienpitch- 
er  they-  don't  use.  AndYMike 
could  use  Clarence — if  onW  to 
pitch  in  batting  practice.  \  So 
why  don't  Joe  trade  ClarenceX  to 
Mike  for  his  pump-gun  aW 
twenty  bucks  and  then  he'\ 
have  the  pump-gun  and 
twenty  bucks  to  trade  you  for ' 
your  flivver. 

Third  Baseball  Manager — 
Well,  it  seems  kind  of  a  shame 
to  trade  Clarence  for  a  pump- 
gun,  even  with  twenty  bucks 
tossed  in  to  boot.  Especially  as 
I  hear  that  pump-gun  don't  work 
sometimes. 

First  Baseball  Manager— As 
far  as  that's  concerned,  neither 
does  Clarence.  He's  against 
work  on  principle,  I  hear.  But/ 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  prin/ 
ciples,  at  times,  for  pay  check 
But  I'm  willing  to  make  the 
trade. 

Second  Baseball  Manager- 
Okay,  then.  Now  let's  get  the 
record  straight  on  this.  /Mike 
gives  his  pump-gun  and  twenty 
bucks  to  Joe  for  Clarence  Gins- 
berg— 

First     Baseball  M&nager- 
That's  it.  I  own  Lefty/  Ginsberg 
now  and  Joe  owns  Ahe  pump- 
gun  with  twenty  bucks  to  boot. 

Second  Basebal/  Manager— 
So  I'll  take  the  mimp-gun  and 
the  twenty  bucka  from  you  Joe, 
and  you  now  pwn  my  flivver. 
Okay? 

Third    Baseball  Manager- 
Okay.  / 

Howie  Lyes — You  said  it — 
hie — okay/l  I've  got  a  baseball 
story  at/last.  An'  I  gotta  beat 
it  righl/  off  to  a  telegraph  office 
to  filer  it  for  my  paper. 

Fi/st  Baseball  Manager  (grab- 
bing a  paper  from  Howie  Lyes) 
see  this  baseball  story 


mm 


of  yours,  (reads:  A  big,  three- 
cornered  baseball  deal  has  just 
been  consummated  between  the/ 
Panthers,  Pink  Sox  and  Hy^ 
erias.  As  a  result  of  it,  tfc 
veteran  slugger,  Ira  Kelley,/of 
the  Panthers,  goes  to  the  Hy- 
enas, the  left-handed  pitcher, 
Clarence  Ginsberg,  of  the/  Hy- 
enas, is  transferred  to  thfc  Pan- 
thers and  the  Pink  Sox  club 
may  announce  some/  player 
changes  shortly.  It  is  under- 
stood that  considerable  property 
of  a  personal  nature/as  well  as 
cash,  is  involved  in  this  huge 
deal.  The  deal  was  completed 
at  CoutchieboutcMe  Lodge  .  .  .) 

Howie  Lyes — /The  first  big 
baseball — hie — trade  of  the  win- 
ter. Sent  by  ^hat  famous — hie 
— baseball  writer,  Howie  Lyes — 
/ 

The  Three/Baseball  Managers 
(in  chorus)/— How  he  lies ! ! ! ! ! 

Answers  to  Problems 
on  Page  306 

1.  No.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  consider  a  protest, 
whicM,  if  allowed,  would  prob- 
ably/make the  score  of  the  win- 
ner/ even  larger.  If  the  side 
against  which  the  protest  has 
been  made,  should  finish  by  win- 
ding, the  case  is  usually  dropped, 
providing,  as  in  this  case,  the 
protest  is  hurtful  to  them. 
i2.  It  should  be  limited.  It  can 
be\ruled  that'it  shall  start  at  the 
exXct  play  that  caused  the  pro- 
test\ 

3.  Vhey  should  start  with  the 
same  Vlayers. 

4.  nV 

5.  Tie\  games   are   not  con- 
sidered. 

Team  A  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  jeopardize  its  victory 
as  it  mighf\  score  even  more 
runs  if  allowed  to  send  its  batter 
to  first.  A  team  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  play  again,  after  it  has 
won  and  has  net  received  its 
full  due  under  the\  rules. 

a 

They  Won  Despite 
Injuries 

(Continued  from  page  312) 

came  through  in  fine  Wyle  to 
tide  McGraw's  Champions  over 
the  crisis. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
Champion  Cardinals- of  last  isea 
son,  who  struggled  along  forS^x 
weeks  without  the  services 
Southpaw  Bill  Walker.  This,  if) 
might  be  argued,  was  little  or  \ 
no  handicap  to  a  club  boasting  V 
the  Dean  boys  on  its  roster 


However,  even  the  Deans  needed 
assistance  in  putting  the  yards 
across,  and  Walker  subsequent- 
ly furnished  that  assistance  by 
winning  some  crucial  games 
durint  the  September  flag]  rush. 

But\  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
tragedy  that  ever  befell  a  pen- 
nant vlinner  was  the  death  of 
Ray  Ciapman  in  1920./  Felled 
by  a  pitched  ball  in  a  /game  at 


Grounds    in  mid- 
the    great  Cleveland 
died  the  naxt  morn- 
ever,  Joe  Sewell,  fresh 
Universit/   of  Ala- 
mg  himse/f   into  the 


the  Pc 
August, 
shortstoj 
ing.  Hov 
from  th( 
bama,  fl 

breach  ankl  the  Redskins  carried 
on  to  thei  •  long  de/erred  flag. 

That  Sterling  Outfield- 
er, 1  Walter  Berger 

(Contin  led  from  page  317) 

The  problem  of  slumps  isn't 
insoluabh  ta  Walter  Berger 
alone.  Tl  efe/is  a  fortune  await- 
ing anyoi  e  who  can  deliberately 
destroy  t  lis  bane  of  a  batter's 
life.  An  1/  he  won't  have  to 
knock  anylmome  runs  to  earn  it. 

Baseball  Stars  in 
Minor  Settings 

(Contmuea  from  page  324) 

bat  of/  Kot  sent  two  runs 
scurrying  oier  the  plate  for 
the  only  twp  scores  of  the; 
day.  fKoy  aflso  connected  for 
a  douple  in  that  game,  making 
two  off  the  five\hits  of  Krider's' 
stuff.] 

Kqy,  who  is\called  "Chief" 
by  mis  associates  because  of 
his  I  high    chee*c  bones  and 
deerjly  tanned  skin,  is  a  twen 
ty-o!ne-year-old  six  footer.  H 
is  right-handed  at  everythin 
and]  was  born  and\brought  u 
in  $ealy,  Texas. 


Hickey,  the  Fan 


Continued  from  ftage  323) 

'  Well,"  mused  Jonkins,.  "t 
mcjst  unusual  thing  ibout  t' 
season,  for  me,  was  to  lea 
the  umpires  have  anoth 
friend.  They  used  to  liave  or 
years  ago  when  an  undertak 
k.  Louis,  Arthur  Donnell 
their  friend.  But  t)onr 
died.  But  now  they've)  anoc 
frieid." 

":^o  kidding?"  asked iHicke 
"The  friend  confesses!  it  lii 
self  "  explained  Jorkins.|  "W e. 
brook  Pegler." 

71s  that  his  name  or  his 
fusion?"  asked  Hickey. 
~  "It's  his  name,"  replied 


ball 
that 


m 

was 


